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The quality, quantity, and variety of pupil responses 
while using two different group directed reading activities, the 
Directed Reading Activity (DRA) , and the Directed Reading- -niinking 
Activity (DRTA) were investigated in this study. The subjects, all 
fourth graders in two nearby communities, were grouped into 
above-grade-level, at-grade- level, or below-grade-level reading 
groups based on teacher opinion and using the instructional level 
criteria by Betts. The subjects had three and one-half years or prior 
training in either DRA or DRTA. Twelve lessons as outlined in the 
teachers* manuals were taught during a two-week period in each 
conuniinity by the experimenter with an observer present. Twenty-four 
lessons, twelve using DRA and twelve using DRTA, were taught and 
transcribed for both groups; each pupil response was coded on the 
Quality of Pupil Response Scale by two trained raters. The findings 
of this study indicated that the DRA and DRTA are two distinctly 
different group directed reading strategies. The DRTA proved 
profitable as a teaching strategy with pupils reading above grade 
level and also allowed readers to do more critical thinking. Based on 
the findings, the DRTA appeared to be the superior directed reading 
lessoTi. (WR) 
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This study investigates the quality, quantity, and variety of pupil 
responses uhile using two different f^roup directed reading procoduros, the 
Directed Reading, Activity (DRA) and the Directed Recidinr-Thinkincr Activity 
(DR-TA), found in basal readers. Accordinrr to both Austin and Sorricon 
(2) and Steward (lU), ninety percent of the olenentary schools in America 
rely on the basal readers to develc,. sound reading and thinlcincr, skills. 
Such universal acceptance seems to justify an exanination of their validity 
and efioctiveness of the methodology they advocate. 

Theoretical FraTne'/Zork 

In 19UM, Betts (3) named the procoduro which he found in most basal 
manuals a DPA and surzposted that it be used by teachers since it had been 
oxporimontally appraised and timo-tosted. Recently, Chall (U) concluded 
that most manuals continue to sucrrcst a four-part DRA. These parts arc 
as follows: (1) Preparation for the story, (2) Presentation of new words, 
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(3) Guided roadinrr and interpret inr the Gtons and (U) Follow-- up activities. 

A different fpe of directed readinr^ procedure appeared with the publi- 
cation of the llinston Basic Reader Series. Stauffor (12, 13) chanr^cd the 
usual DRA tr i DR-TA and outlined the DR-TA in five steps: (1) Identifica- 
tion of purposes of roadin^^, (2) Adiustnent of rate of reading to the 
purposes declared and to the nature and difficulty of the material, (3) 
Observation of the reading,, ('O Development of coniprchension, and (5) 
Fundamental nhill traininrr activities, discur^sicn, further readin>T, addi- 
tional studv and/or writinc^. 

The DRA and DR-TA, when examined carefully, establish cont . astin^^; 
toachinf^-leaminjT situations. The DRA creates a stimulus-response condi- 
tion in v;hich the teacher differentiates retrards to the reader for ri^'Jit or 
wronfT answers after he has read a specific passaire. On the other hand, the 
DR-TA establishes a learning setting where the hope of discovery and the 
discipline of accuracv rest betv;een the reader and the passaf^e read, there- 
fore, the learner uses his cognitive poi/er as uell as the auditorship of 
his participatinj: peers throufihout the readintr lesson. 

The studies of the social psycholoi^ists contrast the difference beUreen 
the DRA and the DR-TA by monitorin^T the interaction netvrorl: each creates. 
Tnble I .shoivs the two conmimicstion patterns established by a DiJA or a 
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Table I - The Conmun.ic--.t:ion Structiiro Of A Croup Created From An Ooen- 
Or A Cio55ed Interacticn :!2tv/ork 





ALL-cilA;^tI^Ls-op^N 



CLOSED-WHEEL OR STAR 



The DRA is a closed wheel or star interaction in which the teacher 
becomes the central, authoritarian figure t;hile the r.tudents assume 
peripheral positions. The monitored interaction shows a Teacher-Pupil-- 
Teacher-Pupil interaction. Tlis DR-TA establishes an all-channels-open 
network which causes an interaction pattern of Teacher-Pupil— Pupil-Pupil. 
Thus, the role of the teacher becnnies one of organizer, moderator, and intel- 
lectual arritator i-;hile the students become active participants in the 
Rroup Process, 
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The study focused on punil reaction in response to materials read durintr 
both the DRA and the DR-TA c^roup reading strategies. Previous studies found 
that such reactions are related to prior instruction in general readina 
and thinking skills ( f,, 6 ), age (1), general intolligonce (0), attitudes 
and values (9). However, the most important variable is tlie nature of the 
questions posed for reaction (.11. If, ^. IQ.) in the teaching-learning situation. 
Thus, using a scale constructed by Wolf, al. (in), pupil responses for 
quantity, quality, and variety may be recorded and analyzed during the two 
group directed reading activities.- 
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I'mopfkire 

All fourth rr.'HcTS in two ntaroy coiiimnnitiu;; were arrnyed into above- 
nr.-ide level, nt-cr.-.rie level, or below-^rrrle level, roadiru^ rrouns hnr.cd on 
tenriher opinion nsinr the instructional icvol criteria by Ketts. One 
fioi^mmity Mr:ed onlv n iT-?A oro^pdiirft ..riile tne other comr-.unitvr used only a 
i)R-'PA i-.cthod. Thus, the snb.^er-tP had three and one-half years of prior 
iraininr in either p DRA or :n-TA. your ^ro\ip:; containing: three cirls and 
two boys -..'ere :;eleoted randomly in both com unities for each of the tiirco 
readinc levels. IhiP nade l^n subjects arranped into twenty-four croup;; 
of five subjects ear-i) with both cor.r unities havim-; two ^iro.ips above-grade 
level, two (-rouns nt-f-rade lev^^l, and two rrouns below-f.:ra.de leve] . 

Twelve iessons ar; outlined in tnu teacher's manuals were taurht duririfr 
a tuo-ueok n.-riod in each coto unity by the exporiirentor with an observu-r 
present. Two proutjs above, two at, and two below frade level in each 
coraiunity were taped while beinf; instructed in a Wk as outlined in the 
1967 edition of the Scott ^oresrr.an oeries. Similar {groups in each cow.amity 
wore taped usinp a DR-TA as nresent in the I960 edition of the /nnston Basic 
iiuader Scries. The twenty-four lessons were transcribed and each puoii 
ror.ponse coded on the )uality of Pupil 'icsponso Scale (l6) by two trained 
raters, "l./o fifty-randoi s^rples were used to compute rater reliability 
us in;- llin Pearson r'roduct "oment Coefficient of Correlation. A rnoan 
correlation of .P6 was obtained and considered s i.{7nif icantly reliable. 

A?x?x3y? desipn was used with the main effects and dependent 
variables s own in Table TT, 
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Table II - Statistical ilain Effects, Dependent Variables and Their 
Definitions 



T. Main Effects 


Definitions 


A. Population 


Tv;o nearby school districts, one used 
a DRA Strategy, while the other used 
a DR-TA StratOFy 


B. Level 


■ ovo, at, and belov; fourth grade 
instructional level 


C. Method 


Directed Peadin*? Activity on a 
Directed Peadinn-Thinkinn Activity 


Sex 


number of boys and f^irls in each rrroup 



II> Independent Variables 



1. Quantity of Responses 



2. Quantity Controlled 

Responses 



The total number of responses 
cppearinp; in any of the five 
catep.orlos on the Ohio ScpJo 



The first tucnty-five pupil 
_respon,^^i3 in each lesson 



3. Quality of Responses 



Those rosoonses appearinfr in levels 
four and fivr- on Che Ohio Scal*^ 



Quality Controliod 
Responses 



Those responses made in the first 
fifteen ninutes of each lo<is^;n 



5. Variety of Responses 



Total number of responses appc irinf^ 
in any of five categories on the 
Ohio f^n^le 



rindin<y:^ and Discussion 

Analysis of variance procedures, analysed at the Computer Center of 
the University of Delaware with tests at the .05 level of si^rnif icance , 
allowed the follo:/ing observations to be made: 

1* Tliere is no sif^nificant difference with respect to population 
in this study between the means of the five deoendent veiriablos. 
Prior instruction in the all-encompass in/r strates;v of a DRA or 
a DR-TA made no difference for pupil responses of quantity, 
quality, or variety. 
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2. There is a significant difference uith respect to population 
betv/een the means of the dependent variable of quality for the 
interactions of level ver-,u5 population and for level versus 
population versus method. This study sutjr^ests that prior 
instruction in the DR-TA allows readers to -nake superior responses 
of qualit". 

3. There is a significant difference between the means of below 
grade, at grade, and above grade readin- levels for each of 

the dependent variables. »o matter whether students are reading 
below, at, or above-grade level, they profit from a DR-TA. The 
DR-TA appears especially to be a most useful strattj^- ^or above- 
grade level readers. 

4. There is n significant difference at the .01 level uith respect 
to mothorir. between the means of the dependent variables. The 
DR-TA and DRA are tuo distinctly different -roup-directed reading 
strategies. The jR-TA strategy produced more quantity, higher 
quality and greater variety of pupil responses no matter whether 
the pupils had prior instruction in the procedure or not. 

5. Thero Is no significant difference uith respect to sex between the 
means of the dependent variables, noth sexes participated equally 
•/oil during either a DRA or a DR-TA. 

Imp.1i cations 

The findings of this study suggest that the DRA and the DR-TA are two 
distinctly different group directed reading strategies. Thus, each should 
bo assessed for their validity and effectiveness. Using pupil responses while 
reading as a criteria, the DR-TA is superior to the DRA b-cause it allows 
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more pupilc to interdict t/ith each other, to use critical thinking and 
reacting skillr,, and to participate in a f^raater variety of thinking tasks. 
This in true no natter if pupils ara readinr, below, at, or above grade level 
T»-ius, a DR-TA f^roup directed readinp. strateey Is a dir.tinct, profitable 
readin;^ procedure for classroom instruction. 

The DR-TA proved particularly profitable as a teachin^r strate<Ty for 
pupils readina above-P,rade level. Fe\i cl.iasrooin procedures are suggested 
in the litoraturo for above-grade level readers; houever, the DR-TA appears 
to be both a practical ori^anization as well as a profitable irroup reading 
experience for this typo of student. 

The DR-TA also allows roadors to do more critical thinking. Previous 
studies cite that students beginninr in grade one can and shoiild be taught 
to think and to read critically. To dntc, there is no practical and long- 
term classroom- teaching strategy to accompany such findings and recommenda- 
tions. The DR-TA is such a stra+-e.gy since it is easily applicnble to daily 
classroom usnge and allows pupils to become both critical thinkers and 
critical readers. 

Within the limitations of this study, two different group directed 
rending procedures wem investigated as to the quality, quantity, and 
variety of punil responses i;hile usfng the procedures. The DRA, although 
suggested in rnany basal reader manuals, needs additional examination. The 
DR-TA appeals the superior directed r^oding procedure. 
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